Hood-Rail Transport
returns, the cost of operation is proportionately less when
the distance travelled is greater than when it is small.
Under such conditions, to charge at an equal mileage rate
would be to perpetrate an injustice. Moreover, the
supposed virtue of stability of the rate structure in practice
would turn out to be iniquitous. When general economic
conditions are changing1 and economic values go into the
melting pot, an equal mileage rate would be an anachro-
nism. Lastly, it does not give due consideration to those
competitive forces at work which ought to be the great
regulator of all railway rates.
The defects of the equal mileage principle are thus
patent; it is harsh, inflexible and untrue to actual
conditions; it claims to be a stabilising agent, but this very
merit is its chief drawback; it penalises the movement of
some commodities and tends to prevent the utilisation of
the most economical means of transport. Above all, it is a
restricting influence and tends to crib, cabin and confine
transportation within a small area.
Other Methods of Changing. Railway costs, it has been
demonstrated, are inelastic in nature and this explains the
adoption in Hungary of the Zone tariff. It can only work
under a system of monopoly, else competition would be
rife at those points at which the charge per mile is highest,
and thus tend to destroy the very principle itself. Con-
trariwise, if the zones were to be narrowed down to get
over this difficulty, it would destroy that simplicity which
is its chief virtue.
There are certain small parcels of little bulk that form
an essential feature of any transport system. In carrying
ttbse, the handling and transhipment charges vastly exceed
fttf iae&Hal transit charge, so that in this case the Postal
analogy is resorted to; this explains the simple scale <^E
for railway parcels in Great Britain. This principle
really very well be applied to small